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questions, researchers conducted in-depth site visits in 14 school districts 
and interviewed by telephone administrators in 35 other districts. The 
results indicate that every district in the study reported being affected by 
charter schools and, accordingly, had made operational changes. Nearly half 
of the district leaders believed that their diminished budgets were 
attributable to charter schools and had begun tracking the number of students 
who attended these schools. Likewise, almost half of these leaders reported 
becoming more customer- service oriented, increasing their marketing and 
public- relations efforts, or heightening their frequency of communication 
with parents. Most districts also implemented new educational programs, made 
changes in educational structures in district schools, and/or created new 
schools with programs that were similar to those in the local charter 
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Preface 



This report is one in a series from the National Study of Charter Schools (the Study). The 
Study, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, is a 4-year research effort to document and analyze the charter school movement. 
Through an annual survey of all charter schools in the country, successive site visits to 91 charter 
schools in 1 0 states, a student achievement testing program in a sample of charter schools, and 
policy work at both the district and state level, the Study has documented the implementation of 
charter schools and their impact on students. Four annual reports describe the differences in 
charter legislation, the number and types of charter schools, the demographic characteristics of 
students attending charter schools, the reasons why charter schools were founded, and the factors 
that facilitate or hinder the development and implementation of charter schools. In addition, a 
series of topical reports, Charter Laws and State Theories of Action; Mapping the Charter 
Universe: Discovering Alternative Systems of Education; Teacher Intention to Stay and Charter 
School Sustainability; and Are Charter Schools Improving Student Achievement, focus on states’ 
charter legislation, education systems in charter schools, teachers in charter schools, and the 
impact of charter schools on student achievement. 

This report, Challenge and Opportunity: The Impact of Charter Schools on School Districts, 
explores the operational and educational changes in districts that administrators attribute to 
charter schools, and the conditions under which districts tend to make particular changes. 
Through our extensive fieldwork, the Study has a unique understanding of these particular 
charter schools and the district context and conditions in which they exist. The work reported 
here builds on our analysis of the states’ charter laws and the policy contexts in which they were 
conceptualized and implemented. 

RPP International conducted the National Study of Charter Schools with the support of the 
Institute for Responsive Education. 
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Executive Summary 

The charter school movement is one of the fastest growing education reform efforts in the 
United States. Charter schools are tuition-free public schools freed from regulation in exchange 
for greater accountability. Proponents contend that charter schools may not only provide 
families and students with another educational choice but also promote change in the public 
education system as a whole, thus benefiting all students. Educational theorists suggest that 
charter schools will induce systemic change by providing more educational choices, creating 
competitive market forces, and serving as examples from which other public schools can learn. 
This report is an exploratory effort to gain a deeper understanding of how some charter schools 
have affected the public school districts surrounding them. The Study asked two questions: 

• What changes have districts made in district operations and district education that can 
be attributed to charter schools? 

• Under what conditions do charter schools affect change in district operations and 
district education? 

The Study focused its research on 49 districts in 5 states — Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan — where the Study also conducted fieldwork in charter schools. 

The districts in the Study had charter schools in their areas that reflected a broad variation among 
key descriptors: grade level of students served, urbanicity, and other factors. The five states from 
which these districts were drawn were chosen to reflect the variation in state policy contexts. 1 
This Study collected data on the impacts of charter schools through in-depth site visits in 14 
districts where Study staff members interviewed multiple central office administrators and 
newspaper reporters. In the remaining 35 districts, staff conducted telephone interviews with a 
senior district official, usually the superintendent, and a local newspaper reporter or education 
analyst. This report focuses on changes in each district from the perspective of district leader 
and staff. 

The Study found that every district in our sample reported impacts from charter schools and 
made changes in district operations, in the district educational system, or in both areas. More 
specifically: 

• Nearly half of district leaders perceived that charter schools had negatively affected their 
budget and explained this impact by pointing to the reduced revenue from students who 
had transferred from districts schools to charter schools. 

• Among districts in the Study, nearly half of district leaders reported becoming more 
customer service oriented, increasing their marketing and public relations efforts, or 
increasing the frequency of their communication with parents. In many districts, 




Section II of this report contains a full discussion of how the districts were chosen. 



administrators began paying close attention to their local charter schools, typically by 
tracking the number of students who attended charter schools and monitoring charter 
school students’ test scores. 

• Most districts implemented new educational programs, made changes in educational 
structures in district schools, and/or created new schools with programs that were similar 
to those in the local charter schools. 

In addition to these findings on changes in district operations and services, the Study also 
identified factors related to state law and local conditions that influenced how charter schools 
affected districts and how districts responded to charter schools. Two factors seemed to best 
predict patterns in the data: charter granting agency and enrollment trends. 

Charter Granting Agency Effects 

In each state, charter legislation determines which agencies can grant charters. In some 
states, only the local district can grant charters. In other states, both districts and one or more 
additional agencies also can grant charters. In a third group of states, only one or more state- 
level bodies can grant charters. 

In the 29 districts where both districts and other agencies can grant charters, 3 districts have 
granted charters while 26 others have not. The 26 districts that were not the charter granting 
agency were more likely to report greater impacts from charter schools than districts that granted 
charters. Districts that did not grant charters were more likely to report negative budget impact, 
increased marketing efforts, greater emphasis on customer service, implementation of new 
education programs and new specialty schools. Nearly all districts in Arizona and Michigan 
chose not to grant the charters, although they had the authority to do so. 

Districts in California and Colorado have sole charter granting authority. Because all 
charters in those states were granted by the district, such districts may have been more likely to 
grant charters that did not cause serious financial problems for themselves. As such, they were 
more likely to report that charter schools had no impact on their budget, and that charter schools 
had little or no effect on their central office operations. 

The impact on Massachusetts districts was more similar to California and Colorado districts 
than it was to Michigan or Arizona districts. Although in Massachusetts the district is not a 
charter granting authority, the impact of charter schools was mitigated by legislation that enabled 
districts to recover funding lost when students chose charter schools. 

Enrollment Effects 

Local enrollment trends were also relevant to the impact on districts. Of the 49 districts in 
the Study, 15 districts were either declining or stable while 34 are increasing. The Study found 
that every district with declining enrollment also reported that charter schools had a negative 
impact on their budget. In these districts, administrators reported laying-off staff, downsizing 
their central offices, closing schools, increasing class sizes, placing a greater emphasis on 
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customer service, changing staffing arrangements, and adding new educational programs. In the 
34 districts with increasing enrollment trends, administrators were more likely to report no fiscal 
impact and made few changes in district operations or in the educational system. 

Combination Effect 

Granting agency effects and enrollment combined to exacerbate the impact. Districts with 
declining enrollment that did not grant the charter were more likely to perceive that charter 
schools had a negative affect on their budget and view charter schools as competition. These 
districts responded competitively, making a number of changes in district operations and 
introducing programs into the educational system designed to compete for students and parents. 
Yet, the threat posed by charter schools was not the only force motivating districts to change — 
some districts that viewed charter schools as an opportunity also made changes in district 
operations or educational services. While most charter granting districts with increasing 
enrollment viewed charter schools as another choice and made few changes in how they 
operated, a handful of districts used charter schools as a tool to promote educational reform in 
their district. 

o 

The conclusions from this exploratory examination are that districts do make changes in their 
educational services and district operations as a result of charter schools, and that these changes 
are influenced by enrollments, financial conditions, and the nature of the granting agency. The 
rapidly increasing number of charter schools and the tendency for districts to respond by making 
operational and educational change suggests that charter schools can impact the public school 
system. 

However, this Study allows only early speculation on the broad-scale impact. For one thing, 
the size of the Study was limited; some inferences among schools are based on modest 
differences. Furthermore, the Study included a widely varied group of school districts in five 
states, but this group of districts does not statistically represent the whole country. Larger 
studies could reveal more detailed and definitive findings. Furthermore, future research on this 
issue should assess the degree to which impacts observed in this Study are both long lasting and 
systemic. 



Section I. Introduction 



Since 1991, 36 states and the District of Columbia have enacted charter legislation. By the 
1999-2000 school year, there were more than 1,600 charter schools in operation. Charter 
schools — schools that can be created by parents, teachers and/or members of the community — 
are granted the autonomy to operate outside the bureaucratic rules that govern traditional public 
schools in exchange for an increased level of accountability for student achievement. State 
legislation allows charter schools to be created and each state’s charter law arises from a unique 
state context and political process. Therefore, the provisions of each charter law — what 
institutions can grant charters; the number of charter schools allowed; the autonomy provided the 
schools and the kind of accountability required of them; and what is limited and what is 
allowed — in some ways establish the role that charter schools might play in public education. 2 
These laws, then, establish a framework that contributes to whether charter schools will have a 
lasting impact on American education. One promise of charter schools rests on their ability to 
stimulate change in the public education system. 3 

Although charter schools are a relatively recent phenomenon, a growing body of literature 
suggests three ways that charter schools might affect the public education system — namely, that 
charter schools will provide additional choices, especially for those parents and students who 
traditionally have had the fewest opportunities in the public education system; that charter 
schools will create a competitive market forcing change in the entire public education system; or 
that the autonomy afforded charter schools will create more innovative models of schooling, with 
charter schools serving as laboratories of innovation from which other public schools can learn. 4 

This report explores the impact of charter schools on districts, as a first step in assessing 
their impact on the public education system. 5 The report is based on interviews and site visits to 
49 school districts conducted between October 1998 and May 1999. This work is exploratory in 
part because with the oldest law enacted in 1991, it is still too early to track what changes, if any, 
might have long-term impacts on local practices and state policy. A recent National Education 
Association (NEA) report observes, “There have been some instances where the presence of 
charter schools has worked to pressure districts to add programs, but the jury is still out in terms 
of larger systemic change. The studies to date show that the degree to which charters affect 
systemic change is unclear.” 6 Our findings add to a growing body of literature that aims to 



2 Another of the reports from the National Study of Charter Schools, Charter laws and state theories of action , includes a more 
detailed discussion of the provisions of charter legislation in each state. 

3 Bierlein and Mulholland (1994) conclude that “Perhaps more than most reforms, charter schools force educators to question the 
wisdom of conventional practices and may create the dynamics that will foster change within the entire school system.” 

4 Hill, 1 996; Kolderie, 1994; Manno, et al., 1998; Nathan & Power, 1 996. 

5 Throughout this report, as appropriate for verb or noun reference, the terms “impact,” “affect,” and “effect” are used 
synonymously. 

6 NCREL, 1997, Charter schools; The challenge to public education , New Leaders for Tomorrow’s Schools. NCREL’s fall 1997 
journal is devoted to discussing charter schools through a variety of lenses, both charter advocates and critics, and a research- 
based synthesis of the assumptions and facts, and strengths and weaknesses of charter law and implementation. The quote from 
NEA is drawn from this source. 
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understand the evolution of possible systemic changes resulting from the presence of charter 
schools. 

The report also is exploratory because it focuses on districts in which charter schools are 
located. The proportion of such districts is low compared to all public school districts. Since the 
Study looks at districts that have some experience with charter schools, the Study cannot tell how 
the charter phenomenon may or may not be affecting the vast majority of districts that have little 
direct experience with charter schools. In this sense, the Study focuses on a crucial aspect of 
public education — the district — but a different methodology would be needed to place this 
Study’s sample of districts into a larger context of how such local change has leveraged state 
systems to change. 

The purpose of this report, then, is to examine the effect of charter schools on districts that 
have charter schools in them, whether they are the charter granting entity or not. 7 Kolderie 
(1999) suggests that the test of charter school effectiveness is to evaluate .the “ripple effect” — 
whether districts do in fact change and improve their systems in response to the appearance of 
charter laws and charter schools. In addition to evaluating whether districts implement change in 
response to the appearance of charter laws and charter schools, the Study also seeks to 
understand the conditions that promote or impede certain types of changes. Thus, this 
exploratory examination of the impact of charter schools on districts asked two questions: 

• What changes have districts made in district operations and district education that are 
attributable to the presence of charter schools? 

• Under what conditions do charter schools affect change in district operations and 
district education? 

The simple answer to the first question is that charter schools have affected districts. In fact, 
based on interviews with knowledgeable district leaders (the Study’s methodology is described 
in section II), the Study found that every district in our Study made changes in district education 
and/or district operations that they attributed to charter schools. The answer to the second 
question is more complicated. State and local conditions affect the ways in which charter 
schools impact districts and how districts respond. The Study found patterns in the kinds of 
changes made by districts based on state and local conditions and whether district leaders viewed 
charter schools as an opportunity or a challenge. 



7 As the Report will discuss in section 111, some states’ charter legislation imparts the role of charter granting solely to the district. 
In other states, an agency other than the district (such as the State Board of Education) is the only authority that can grant 
charters. In other states, both the district and other charter granting agencies can grant charters. 
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These findings suggest a greater level of impact of charter schools on districts compared to 
previous research . 8 The Study’s findings also suggest that district leaders are willing to attribute 
changes in district operations and district education to charter schools . 9 The findings reported 
here are from the perspective of the district leaders. Whether all of the changes reported here 
represent improvements is still unknown, but the findings show that charter schools are 
influencing districts to make changes in the way they conduct their district operations and the 
educational programs they provide. 

The remainder of this report describes the methodology and findings. Section II provides an 
overview of the methodology and the districts that were part of the sample. Section III describes 
the way charter schools have affected the districts in the areas of budget, district operations, and 
educational offerings. Sections IV and V analyze how and why local and state conditions as well 
as district leaders’ perceptions of challenge and opportunity influence districts to change. 

Finally, section VI illustrates how districts responded to charter schools through vignettes 
examining the specific conditions and responses of several districts. 



8 Rofes (1998) studied districts’ responses to charter laws and charter schools in 1997 and 1998. Through interviews with district 
administrators and charter school advocates, he explored the effects of charter schools on 25 districts in 8 states. He examined 
the types of impacts that charter schools had on districts, the intensity of these impacts, and districts’ responses. In the 25 
districts he studied, Rofes found that 36 percent had not been affected in any way by charter schools. Although this Report also 
examines the way charter schools impacted districts, it differs from Rolfes’ work in that it makes no attempt to intensity of the 
district response. 

9 As described in the Methodology, district leaders’ perceptions were triangulated to insure reliability. In-depth research in 14 of 
the 49 cases allowed staff to validate district leader’s claims. 
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